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Livestock-feed  price  ratios  were  favorab.ie  for  expanding  livestock  production 
during  most^of  1912.  Egg.  prices  ^vdnced  less  than  seasonally  this  fajU  however, 
and  the  seasonally  ad-justed  egg-feed  ratio  dec. 1  ined  below  average;  The  egg-feed 
ratio  is  expected  to  ..beconie"  favorable  and  other  ratios  probably  wil  1  continue  favor- 
able during  the  first  half  of  1943.  An  unusually  Targe  disappearance  of  feed  is  in 
prospect.    For  data  see  Tab le' 10.    •■  ' 
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Table  1.-  Market  prices  of  feeds  and 
 December  19^0,  19^1.  and  Oct 


Item 


•Unit 


G-rains  : 

Com  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   :  Bu. 

No.  3  Yellow,  Kansas  City  :  " 

Oats  No.  3  White,  Chicago   :  " 

No.  3  ^hite,  Minneapolis  :  " 

Barley  No.   3>  Minneapolis  :  " 

IJheat  No.  2  Hd.  V'inter,  Kajisas  City  :  " 

Rye  No.  2,  Minneapolis  :  " 

Byproduct  Feeds  :  " 

Standard  "bran,  Minneapolis  :  Ton 

Chicago   :  " 

Buffalo   :  " 

Standard  middlings.  MinneaiDolis   :  " 

Chicago  :  " 

Buffalo   :  " 

Cottonseed  meal,  hi  pcL .  protein,  Chicago: 
hi  pet.  protein,  Memphis: 
Soybean  meal,  hi  pet.  protein,  Chicago  ..: 
Linseed  meal ,  3^  pet.  protein,  MinneaDolis: 
3^  pet.  protein,  Buffalo  «.: 
Peanut  meal,  U5  pet.  protein,  S.S.  : 

milling  x)oints   : 

White  hominy  feed,  Chicago   : 

&luten  feed,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago  ...: 

Tankage,  digester,  60  pet.  Chicago   : 

Meat  scraps,  Chicago   : 

Fi  sh  meal ,  San  Francisco   : 


Brewers'  dried  grain s,  Milwa\ikee  

Bi st illers'  dried  grains,  Cincinnati  " 
Alfalfa  meal.  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City  ^ 


Indexes  of  Feed  Prices  hj 
Feed  grains.  United  States,  I9IO-IU  -  100 
Oilseed  meal,  terminal  markets,  1935~39  -  100 
Livestock  byproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100   

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds, 

terminal  markets,  1935-39  =  100  Sj   


Indexes  of  LivestocK-Feed  Price  Rat i 0 s  3j 
Hog-corn  r at io,  Chicago,  1920-39  ~  100  . 
Beef -corn  ratio,  Chicago,  1920-39  =  100 
Butterf at-f eed  ratio.  United  States, 

1920-39  -  100   

Egg-feed  ratio.  United  States,  19 31-^0  - 


100 


livestock-feed  price  ratios, 

ober-December  19^2  

Dec.        :  19^2 


;  19^:*  •  Oct.     :  Nov. 


Cents    Cent:;    Cents  Cents 


61.5 
57.1 
38.1 
3^.2 
51.0 


75.9 
72.3 
53.2 
50.3 
67.6 


83,0  120.1 
50.0  67.8 


21.30 
23.25 
2U.7O 
21.15 
23.20 
2U.75 
35.25 
28.95 
29.60 
2/28.90 
2^/29.00 

22.70 
26.20 
27. 80 
U5.5O 
Ul.OO 
U7.20 
25.10 
30.60 
22.20 


30.55 
32.30 
3^.25 
30.65 
32.55 
33.95 
UU.U5 

38.35 
U2.5O 
38.50 
35.^ 

U0.65 
30.60 
28.50 


77.3 
76.7 
1+6.8 
h2,i 
60.7 
120.5 
59.1 

30.30 

32.00 

3^.25 
30.90 
32.60 
3U.50 

U1.90 

36.25 

U2.70 

36.U5 
37.00 

37.75 
32.90 

31.  Uo 


80. 5 
79.3 
1+9.8 
^5.5 
65.0 
123.1 
59.3 

32.10 
33.90 
36.25 
32.95 
3^.95 
36.75 
U5.IK) 
38.60 
1+6.60 

39.75 
1+0.10 

39.10 
33.10 
32.25 


Dec.  1/ 
Cents 

88.6 
85.6 
52.8 
50.0 
73.7 
131.3 
68.8 

37.00 
38.00 
1+1,50 
37.00 
38.00 
1+1.00 

1+7.00 
38.70 

1+3.00 


38.00 
36.00 

32.50 


71.75  3/71.00  i/71.05  3/71.05 

70.25  _^68.00  3/68.00  3/68.00 
67.1+5      79.50      79.50  79.50 


33.80 
31+.1+0 

28.60 


30.00 
38.25 


32.1+0 
39.10 


37.00 
1+2.50 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

8U 
101 

106 
135 

116 
129 

115 
137 

5/  118 

y  139 

98 

152 

160 

160 

6/7/160 

102 

137 

135 

lUl 

6/  1I+3 

89 
135 

122 
116 

156 
128 

11+1+ 
125 

10/  137 
10/  115 

105 
88 

88 
85 

107 

95 

106 

86 

3/  103 
_3A-8S 

ly  Grain  prices,  average  for  v;eek  ended  December  19,  byproduct  feed  prices  as  of 
December  15.     2/  37-percent  protein.    3/  Bulk.    J+/  For  method  and  data  for  earlier 
months  and  years  see  issues  of  "The  Feed  Situation"  for  December  19I+I  and  April  191^-2 
^  Preliminary.    GJ  December  I5,    jj  Includes  some  prices  for  bvilk  sales.     8/  Revis^ 
to  exclude  copra  meal.     9/  Average  for  corresponding  month  in  base  period  =  100. 
Index  numbers  above  100  indicate  that  ratios  are  favorable  to  livestock  producers. 
See  table  1,  "The  Feed  Situation,"  February  I9I+2.     10/  Week  ended  Decembtsr  15. 
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THE    FESD  SITUATION 
Sviamsxy 

A  strong  seasonal  demand  has  developed  for  feed  during  the  past  few 
weeks  as  colder  weather  and  widespread  snow  have  increased  feed  requirements 
of  livestock.     Corn  and  "barley  prices  have  advanced  7  or  8  cents  per  "bushel 
since  inid-lJovem"ber  and  oats  prices  have  advanced  slightly.    Prices  of  v;heat 
millfeeds  and  most  of  the  "byproduct  feeds  have  risen  to  near  ceiling  levels. 
As  a  result  of  the  strong  demand  for  aixcd  feeds  and  high-protein  feeds,  feed 
mixers  are  "b-uying  practically  all  the  current  production  of  oilseed  cakes  and 
meals  at  maximum  prices  permitted,  leaving  only  small  quantities  available  at 
v/holesale  markets. 

Livestock-feed  price  ratios  are  expected  to  "be  favora'ble  for  livestock 
producers  during  the  first  half  of  19^3»  although  at  least  an  average  seasonal 
increase  -in  feed-grain  prices  is  expe-r-ted  during  this  period.    The  hog-corn 
price  ratio  is  expected  to  remain  a'uove  the  long-time  average,  althotigh  it  may 
not  average  so  high  as  in  the  second  '..alf  of  19^2'.    A  very  f avcra"ble  egg-feed 
price  ratio  is  expected  next  spring  and  tne  "butt erf at-feed  price  ratio  is 
expected  to  continue  above- the  long-time  average. 

The  19^3  acreage  goal  for  feed  grains  recently  ajinounced  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  slightly  larger  than  the  acreage  planted  this 
year.     The  corn  acreage  goal  is  95  million  acres,  U  percent  larger  than  the 
acreage  planted  in  19^2.     Acreage  allotments  for  corn  producers  are  "being 
increased  5  percent.    A  larger  corn  acreage  is  need-^d  next  year  to  meet  the 
increasing  feed  requirements  of  livestock.     Unless  the  yield  of  feed  grains 
per  acre  is  .again  exceptionally  high,-  feed  supplies  in  19^3-^^  will  be  some- 
what smaller  than  in  the  current  season. 


decei-lBEr  19U2 


The  19^3  supply  of  feed  grains  available  Octo"ber  1  is  now  estimated  at 
13^.3  million  tons,  12  percent  larger  than  the  supply  last  year.     Supplies  per 
animal  unit  aro  slightly  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  a'bout  5  percent  above  the 
1937~^1  average.    Hay  supplies  are  9  percent  lerger  than  a  year  ago,  and  a 
little  larger  relative  to  the  number  of  hay-consuming  animals  on  farms. 
Supplies  of  feed  grains  and  haj'  are  unusually  large    in  the  area  of  the  Corn 
Belt  vest  of  the  Missouri  Hiver  where  severe  droughts  had  curtailed  production 
in  some  ^-ecent  years. 

—  December  26,  19^2 

REVIEW  OF  RECElv^T  DEVELOPlViE^IT' S 

MCKOROUl^D . -  Feed  su-o-olies  have  been  much  above  average 

during  bhe  past  3  years  because  of  the  favorable  growing 

seasons,  the  shift  from  open-pollinated  to  hybrid  corn,  | 

and  the  large  carry-over  from  earlier  years.  Utilization 

of  feed  has  increased  sharply  during  the  past  2  years  as 

livestock:  production  has  expanded.    Much  of  the  corn  that 

was  ovned  by  the  G-overnraent  early  in  19^1  has  been  sold. 

The  corn  carry-over  on  October  1,  19^2  was  about  200 

million  bushels  smaller  than  2  years  earlier.    Prices  of 

feed  grains  increased  considerably  during  the  first  2 

years  of  the  war,   but  the  increase  during  19^2  has  been 

small,  principally  because  of  the  very  large  production 

this  year.  j 

October  1^  Feed-G-rain  Sup^oly  11  Percent 

Greater  than  in  19^1  "] 

\  j 

The  19U2-U3  supiDly  of  feed  grains  available  October  1  is  estimated  on  i 
the  basis  of  December  crop  conditions  at  13^.3  million  tons,  12  percent  1 
larger  than  the  supply  last  year,  and  23  percent  above  the  1937-^1  average.  ! 
This  figure  includes  grain  sorghums  harvested  for  grain,  estimated  to  be  107  ' 
million  bushels  in  19^2,  or  5  million  bushels  smaller  than  in  19^1.    The  total 
corn  supply  is  now  estimated  to  be  3.^67  million  busnels,  10  percent  larger 
than  the  I9U1  supply.     The  corn  and  barley  supplies  are  the  largest  on  record. 
The  stocks  of  orts  on  October  1  totnled  1,152  million  bushels,  the  largest  in 
recent  years.    Allowing  for  ar.  increase  in  grain-consuming  animal  units  dur- 
ing 19^2,  supplies  of  feed  grains  -oer  animal  unit  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  last  year  and  5  iSercent  above  the  1937-^1  average. 

The  19^2  Loan  Rates  Lower  Relative  to 
Corn  Prices  than  Last  Year 

The  loan  rates  on  1914-2  corn  in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Uebrask-a- 
ranged  from  7  to  9  cents  per  bushel  below  the  average  price  rocelved  by 
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farmers  for  corn  in  these  States  in  nid-lTovem'ber,  about  6  cents  less  than  the 
spread  a  year  earlier.    These  States  have  sealed  about  90  percent  of  the  total 
corn  sealed  in  the  United  States  In  recent  years.    The  higher  price  of  corn 
relative  to  the  loan  in  19^+2  in  these  States  reflects  the  unusually  strong 
demand  for  feeding. 

The  total  supply  of  corn  in  the  North  Central  States  is  estimated  to  he 
2,263  million  "bushels,  3U0  million  burhels  more  than  in  I9U1.    About  IO7  million 
bushels  were  under  seal  in  early  December  and  33  million  bushels  were  owned  by 
the  Government,  maKihg  a  total  of  ikO  million  bushels  under  seal  and  in 
G-overnment  ownership.    This  compares  with  about  350  million  bushels  in  these 
positions  a  year  earlier.     In  view  of  the  large  q-oantity  of  corn  available  for 
sealing  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  volume  of  corn  sealed  in  lSk2~kj,  may  be  about  as 
large  as  in  1914-1-^2. 


Table  2.-  Corn:    Loan  rate  by  States,  average  price  per  bushel  received 
by  farmers  November  I5,  and  difference  between  loan  rate  and  price, 
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1  Qi;? 

Average  : 

Average 

State 

loaji  rate  : 

Farm 

;loan  rate 

:  Farm 

Difference 

in  com-  : 

price  ; 

Difference: 

in  com- 

price 

mercial 

Nov.  15 

mercial 

:  Nov.  15 

counties  ; 

counties 

Pennsylvania  ! 

Wisconsin  . . . 
Minnesota  .  ^ . . 

South  Dakota  . 
Nebraska  ... , 

C  ent  s 

81+ 
8U 

8U  , 

7S 

75 
76 

78  - 
79 
70 

73 
78 

71 

72  ■ 

75-  ■ 

79  ' 

Cents 

68 
71 
79 
63 
62  ■ 

62 

■75  - 
70  - 

5U 
60 
65 
5^ 
57 
Gk 

72 

Cent  s 

-  16  • 

-  13 

-  5 
-15 

-  13 

-  Ik 

-  3 

-  9 

-  16 

-.13 
.  -  13 

"  17  • 
■  -  15  - 
'  -  "  11 
•    -  7 

Cent  s 

97  ' 

96 

96 

85 

81 

80 

8U 

85 
Ik 

11 
Sk 

-75  • 
-  78 

81 

90 

Cent  s 

76 
80 
88 

'  •  73 
73 
73 
8^ 
80 

-  66 
68 

7S 

62 

69 

-  72 
■86 

C  ent  s 

-  21 

-  16 

-  8 

-  12 

-  8 

-  7 
0 

-  5 

-  8 

-  9 

-  6 

-13 

-  9 

-  9 

-  1+ 

Feed  Grain  Prices  Advance 

Prices  of  feed  grains  have  increased  during  th6  past  month,  influenced 
by  strong  seasonal  demand.    No.  3  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago ' averaged  88.6  cents 
per  bushel  for  the  week  ended  December  19,  9  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  a 
month  earlier  and  the  highest  level  since  the  drought  year  1936.    Oats  and 
bcirley  prices  also  advanced,  but  prices  of  these  grains  are  still  a  little 
below  the  seasonal  high  points  reached  earlier  this  year. 
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Prices  of  most  byproduct  feeds  that  had  not  reached  ceiling  levels 
advanced  during  the  past  month  to  near  the  deilingg.     Wheat  millfeeds  are 
about        to  $6  per  ton  higher  than  a  month  ago.    Prices  of  oilseed  cakes  and 
meals  are  nominal  at  most  wholesale  markets,  with  little  available  for  sale. 
Prices  received  by  crushers  are  generally  at  the  maximum  level  permissible 
xinder  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  contracts.     The  price  of  mixed  dairy  feed 
increased  $1  to  $2  per  ton  at  Chicago  from  mid-November  to  mid-December,  and 
the  price  of  laying  mash  increased  $2  to  $3  per  ton. 


Livestock  and  Feed  Grain  Goals 
Announced  for  ig^ 

Substantial  increases  in  production  of  hogs  and  -poultry  products  were 
called  for  in  the  19'-'-3  production  goals  recently  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.    Further  increases  in  these  classes  of  livestock  will  require 
greater  use  of  feed  concentrates,  especially  corn,  during  19^3* 

The  19^3  goal  for  feed  grains  is  slightly  larger  than  the  acreage 
planted  this  year      The  corn  goal  is  95  million  acres,  U  percent  larger  than 
the  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  19^2.     Acreage  allotments  for  corn  producers 
in  the  commercial  corn  areas  are  being  raised  5  percent  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency.    Producers  who  wish  to  exceed  their  acreage  allotments  by 
planting  up  to  their  usual  acreage,  in  order  to  have  more  feed,  may  do  so 
without  incurring  reduction  in  production  practice  payments  or  in  allotment 
payments  other  than  for  corn,    IJo  marketing  quotas  will  be  proclaimed  on  corn. 
Loans  v;ill  be  made  to  producers  of  grain  sorghums  and  barley  at  rates  slightly 
higher  than  in  19^12, 

Table  3'-  Goals  for  19^3.  production  or  planted  acreage  for 
specified  commodities,  with  comparisons 


Commo dity 


Unit 


Hogs  1/   :  Mil.  lb. 

Cattle  and  calves  l/  :  "  " 

Milk  :  "  " 

Fggs   :  "  doz. 

Chickens  1/   :  "  lb. 

Corn   :  1,000  acres 

Oats   :  "  " 

Barley   :  "  " 

Grain  sorghums   :  "  " 

Hay,  all  1/   :  "  " 

Soybeans  for  beans  2/  . . . :  "  " 

Peanut  s  2/  :  "  " 

Flaxseed  :  "  " 


Average 
1937-^1 


13U2 


19^3 
goal 


19^3  goal  as 
a  percentage 
of  191^2  


S,5Uo 
8,220 
107,903 

2,1+98 

91,^71 
37,638 
13,670 
9.^36 
69.670 
U,lU6 
l,80l+ 
2,329 


10,800 
10,160 
120,000 
U.UlU 
3,118 
91,011 
U2.656 
19>33 
9,755 
72,7UU 
10,762 
3,690 
U,69l 


13,800 
10,910 
122,000 
^,730 

k,ono 
95,000 
37.300 

18,000 
10,000 

71,000 
10,500 

5,500 

5,000 


Percent 

127.8 
107.^ 
101.7 
108. 3 

128.3 
IOU.I+ 

87.^ 
92.6 
102.5 
97.7 
97.6 
IU9.I 
106.6 


}J  Dreesed  weight  of  total  slaughter. 
2/  Harvested  acreage. 
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A  Comparison  of  Frices  of  Dairy  end'  Pbirltry 
Rat  ions  v.dth  Prices  of  Feed  Ingredi-ent  s 

A  comparison  of  the  prices  of  20  percent  -dairy  feed  and  of  laying  mash 
at  Chicago  with. the  wholesale  price  of  the  feed  ingredients  that  would  make 
up  these  rations  is  shown  in  table  U.    This  comparison  does  not  reveal  any 
general  widening  of  the  margins  between  the  value  ox  the  ingredients  and  the 

Table  U.-  Prices  of  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  and  value  of  feed  ingredients, 

per  ton,  monthly,  Chicago,  13JQ~h2 


Feed 


Da.'  ry  feed  l/ 

1939  . 

I9U0  . 

19^1  . 

19^2  . 
Ingredient 

1939 

19^0  .. 

19^1  .. 

I9I42  .  . 
Margin 

1939  . 

19^0  .. 

19^1  .. 

19^+2  .. 

Laying  ma 

1939 
19^0 

19^1  .. 

19^+2  ., 
Ingredient 

1939  . 

19^0  . 

19^1  . 

19^2  . 
Margin 

1939  . 

19^0  . 

19^1  . 

x3U2  . 


Jan.*.  Feb.*  Mar.'  Apr.  |  May  *.  Jujie]  July".  Aug.*  Sept,"  Oct."  Nov. 'Dec, 


Dol.     Dol,     Dol.     Dol.     Del.   ■  DdI.     Del.     Dol.     Dol.     Dol.     Dol.  Dol. 


26.06  25.31  25.50  26.05  26.9^^  26.33  25.30  21+.50  30.80  30.06  29,6931.56 

32.00  31.50  31.C0-31..62-.31.S  29.S3  27.33-  28.05  28.25  29.06  31.2533-25 

32.25  30.62  30.10  30.88  30.70  31»12  33.12  3I+.IO  3S.25  37.67  36. B8  39. SI 

U0.62  U1.38  ko.3k  39.19  38. 25  38.25  39.06  33,6;5  Uo.OO  Ui.oo  U1.75 

20.35  19.63  19.86  20.85  21.16  20.39.  18. 76  18. 52  23.36  20.96  23.032U.6U 

2U.97  2^.32  2U,U7  25.55  25.19  22.60  21. 9U  21. 8U  22. 1+2  22.97  2U.672U.O8 

2U.UU  23.15  23.96  2U.79  2U.70  25.56  26.85  28.11  30.93  28. 6U  29.93  32. U2 

55.17  3^.72  3^.7^  3^.75-3^.50  33.33  33.63  33.29  33.33  31.72  33.75 


;5.7i 
7.03 

7.81 
5-^5 


5*68 
7. 18 

7.^7 
6.66 


5.6U-  ,5i20 

6.53  6.07 
6.1U  6.09 
6.20  U.UU 


5.78 
6.73 
6.00 

3.7^'. 


5.9^ 
7.23 
5.56 
U.92 


6c 5^ 

5.UU  6.21" 


6.27 
5-^3 


5.99 
6.36 


5.83 
7.32 
6.67 


9.10 

6.09 
9.03 

9.28 


6.66  6.92 

6.52  9.17 

6.95  7.39 
8.00 


35.92  3^.50  3^.50  37.^  39.06  37.25  3U. 65  3U.31  U2.05  ^1.00  38.19  39. UU 
UO.O6  39,. 38  38. UO  U1.19  ^1.00  38. U2  38.06  38.62  38.56  38.12  39.55*^8.50 

38.50  38.17  UO.15  U0.97  ^0.65  U2.62  U5.OO  U5.20  U9.25  U8.62  U8. 12  52.25 

52.88,  53.06  53.12  52.75  52.05  51,92  52.19  52.00  -51,^  5.1. SO  52.12 

23.51  22.19  23.39  2U.8O  2U.6;  2U.07  21.92  20.72  26.39  23.77  25.0025.37 
25.36  25.15  25.35  27.26  26.9s  2U,39  25.12  23.52- 2U. 30  2U.li9  25.832U.98 
25.79  2U.Ui^  25.13  26.73  26.65  23. 3U  31.32  31,59  3U.U7  31.93  32.  78  3U. 92 
37.63  37.32  3S.06  38. 71  3S.57  3S.U1  38.23  36. 3U  36.07  3^.S5  36.59 

12. Ui  12.31  11.11  12.60  1U.33  13.13  12.73  13.59  15.66  17.23  13.19  13. 5T 

1U.2Q  1U.23  13.05  13.93  1^.02  13.53  12.9U  15.10  1U.26  13.63  13.7213.52 

12.71  13.73  15.02  1U.2U  lU.oo  1U.2813.6S  13.61  1U.78  16.69  15.3^17.33 
15.25  15.7^  15.06  lU.oi^  13.US  13.51  13.96  15.66  15.60  16.95  15.53 


1/  Wholesale  price  of  20  percent  protein  dairy  feed,  carlots,  Chicago,  average  of 
one  quotation  each  week.  - 

y  Value  of  300  pounds  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn,  U30  pounds  of  Ko.  3  Vhite  oats,  JSO 

pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  390  pounds  of  soy-^ean  meal',  wholesale,  Chicago. 

]J  V/hole sale  price,  laying  mash,  carlots,  Chicago,  average  of  one  quotation  each 

■'^eek. 

U/  Value  of  800  pounds  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn,  65O  poxinds  of  wheat  middlings,  200 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  200  pounds  of  meat  scraps,  and  I50  povmds  of  soybean  meal  at 
Chicago. 
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price  of  the  mixed  feed  in  19^2  as  compared  vrith  earlier  years.    The  widening 
of  these  margins  since  the  middle  of  19^2  appears  to  "be  partially  seasonal. 
These  comparisons  do  not  allow  for  changes  'in  the  proportion  of  the  various 
ingredients  facing  into  the  rations.    This  probably  has  been  an  important 
factor  during  the  past  few  yea);3,  as  larger  supplies  of  oilcake  and  meal  ha,ve 
become  available.    The  price  of  oilcake  and  meal  is  considerably  lower  per 
pound  than  the  price  of  animal  protein  feed  used  in  the  man\ifacture  of  mixed 
feeds.  I 

Scarcity  of  all  high-protein  feeds  in  recent  weeks  has  made  it 
necessary  for  many  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  who  ordinarily  mix  their  own 
feeds  to  buy  f eeds  already  mixed.     Although  margins  of  mixers  have  not 
increased  significantly  during  19^^,  feed  costs  of  these  farmers  have  increased 
by  at  least  the  amount  of  the  margin  shovrn  in  the  accompanying  table.     In  many 
instaiices  the  increases  ^-'ere  larger  than  this,  because  the  grain  contained  in 
a  mixed  feed  would  be  available  on  the  farm  of  the  feeder  or  at  a  local  market 
at  prices  considerably  lower  than  the  wholesale  price  at  Chicago. 

OUTLOOK 

Favorable  Livestock  Feed  Prices  Ratios  Expected 

for  the  First  Half  of  19*43  . 

Seasonal  increases  of  at  least  average  "oro-oortions  are  in  prospect  for 
feed-grain  prices  during  the  first  half  of  19^3,  but  prices  of  livestock  and 
livestock  p-:-oductB  probably  will  be  relatively  hip,her  than  feed  grains, 
compared  wita  the  long-time  average.     Later  in  the  year,  prospects  for  19^3 
prodiaction  of  feed  v/ill  become  important  in  influencing  feed  prices  and  live- 
stock-feed price  ratios..  With  average  yields  in  19^3 »' smaller  supplies  of 
feed  per  animal  are  in  prospect  and  the  ratios  between  prices  of  livestock 
products  ELT-d  feed  may  be  less  favorable  than  at  present. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  was  unusually  favorable  to  hog  producers 
during  the  sum.mer  and  fall  months.     In  the  last  few  weeks  the  ratio  has  become 
less  favorabie,  but  it  is  still  much  above  the  long-time  average.    The  hog- 
corn  price  ratio  probably  will  not  average  so  high  during  the  first  half  of 
19^3  as  during  the  second  half  of  19^2,  but  probably  will  remain  above  the 
1920-39.  average. 

The  butterf at-f eed  and  the  milk-feed  price  ratios  during  the  first  half 
of  19^3         expected  to  remain  above  the  average  of  the  last  20  years. 
'Competition  from  hogs  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  labor  shortages,  however,  will 
limit  the  output  of  dairy  products  and  the  q^uantity  of  grain  fed  to  dairy 
cattle, 

A  very  favorable  feed-egg  ratio  is  in  prospect  for  the  spring  of  19^3 
as  egg  prices  are  expected  to  decline  less  than  seasonally.     The  increase 
in  production  of  hogs,  poultry,  and  poultry  products  in  19^2-14-3  will  mean 
that  larger  quantities  of  feed  grains  will  be  required  by  these  classes  of 
livestock  than  In  19^1-U2. 
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Strong  Demand  for  Oilcake  and "Meal" 

Production  of;  oilcake  and  meal  during  October- December  19^^  is  expected 
to  be  about  25  percent  larger  tKan,  in  the  last  quarter  of  19^1,   and  vill  be 
by  far  the  laj'gest  in  the  Nation' si  history.     But  the  demand  for  oilcake  and 
meal  is  much  greater,  than  in  19^1,-  for  livestock  numbers  have  increased  con- 
siderably since  last  year,  live-gtock  prices  are  much  higher,  and  supplies  of 
some  other  high-protein  feeds  are  smaller.    Producers  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  would  take  considerably  more  oilcake  and  meal  at  ceiling 
prices  than  are  available  this  winter.     Feed  mixers  have  found  a  strong  demand 
for  -ooultry  and  da.iry  feeds,  and  have  purchased  large  quantities  of  high- 
protein  feeds  direct  from  crushers  on  a  contract  basis.    Mixers  are  reported 
producing  a  record  volume,  of  commercial  mired  feeds.    These  develor)ments  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  present  scarcity  of  oilcake  and  meal  at  wholesale 
markets.     Corn  Belt  farmers,  estJecially,  are  finding  it  difficult  to  obtain 
oilcake  and  meal  to  supToiement  feed  2:"i-'ains  produced  on  their  farms. 

Strong  demand  for  oilcake  and  meal  probably  will  continue  until  next 
spring.     During  the  late  spring  and  summer  months  demand  for  dairy  feed  will 
decline  seasonally  as  dairy  herds  are  turned  on  pasture.    Production  of  soy- 
been  cake  and  meal  will  continue  large,  as  crushers. .in  the  Corn  Belt  are 
expected  to  continue  to  produce 'at  near-capadity  throughout  the  season.  Soy- 
beans will  be  shipped  South  for  crushing  as  soon  as  Southern  crushers  have 
completed  the  crushing  of  19^+2  cottonseed.     Some  of  these  crushers  have  already 
started  crushing  soybeans,  but  the  b':lk  of  the  soybe&h  crushing  in  the  South 
will  not  be  under  v;ay  before  February,  or  March.   'Consequently  total  production 
of  oilcake  and  meal  will  be  increased  relatively  more.,  compared  vith  the 
average,  next  summer  than  this  winter. 

Production  of  oilcake  and  meal  (table  5)  is  expected  to  total  a  little 
over  7  million  tons  during  19i^2'-U3,  5^4  percent  larger  than  in  I9U1-U2. 
Increases  by  quarters,  over  production  in  19^1-^2  are  expected  to  be  about  as 
follows:    October-December,  20  percent;  January-March,  5O  percent;  April-June, 
100  percent;  and  July-September,  percent. 
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TalDle  5,-  Supplies  of  specified.  Mgh-protein  feeds  aTaila'ble  for 
domestic  consumption,  United  States,  1937*^2  !_/ 


Year 
"begin- 
ning 
Oct.  1 

2/ 


Oilcalce  and  meal 


Ave  rage 
1937-^1 

I9U0 
I9U1 
19^2  3f 


Cotton- 
seed 


s  SosTbeantLinseedtPeanut: 


:  :C-lute.n 

:  :  feed 

CopraS  Total!  and 

:  :  meal 


Brewers* 

and 
distil- 
lers* 

dried 
grains 


Tanlcage 
and 
neat 
scraps 

3/ 


rish 
mearl 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 
tons 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 

tons 


2,111 

l,2Sb 

^Sl 

7^ 

135 

^,087 

689 

303 

525 

1,97^ 
l,9lU 

2,200 

1,526 
1,825 
3,900 

7'^o 
891 

850 

137 
67 

200 

y  79 
35 

U,55i 
^,776 
7.1S5 

759 
962 
960 

297 
^37 
5U0 

590 
600 
650 

233 


260  ■ 
200 
175 


I 


_l/  Produc\.ion  and  inporcs,  plus  carry-over  of  cottonseed  and  peanut  cake  and  meal, 
minus  exports  and  minus  cottonseed  r.eal  used  for  fertilizer  on  farms  of  cotton 
growers,    G-luten  feed  and  cBal,  "brewers'  and  distillers*  grains,  production  only, 
2j  Cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  year  "beginning  August;  "brewers*  and  distillers*  grains, 
year  "beginning  July;  tankage,  meat  scraps,  and  fish  meal,  calendar  year  following, 
3^/  Estimated  production  in  the  meat-packing  industry,  "based  on  census  data  for 
calendar  years  1937  1939 • 

1+/  Partly  estimated, 
5_/  Preliminary  estimates. 

The  percentage  of  the  volume  of  oilcake  and  meal  produced  "by  regions 
from  I9U2  oilseed  crops  is  indicated  in  talDle  6.    Actual  volume  crushed  "by 
regions  vdll  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  quantity  of  soy'beans  that 
will  "be  shipped  out  of  the  Corn  Belt  for  crushing.    Production  of  oilcake  and 
meal,  "by  regions,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  volume  that  will  "be  avail- 
a"blo  for  feeding  in  the  various  regions,  since  a  considcrahle  part  of  the  ^ 
oilcake  and  meal  produced  in  the  South  ordinarily  is  shipped  to  other  regions 
for  feeding,    PorcGnt-agc  indications  are  "based  on  a  prospective  total 

production  of  7,0^0,000  t-jm-,   of  tbo.   f.nir  i-.gto.".  and  Tnf:>«.T  n   fr«na  a9^^^  <'i^-'^®<^ 

crops. 
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Tatlo  D«—  Estimated  production  of  specified  oilcakes  and  ncals  as  a  percentage 

of  total,  "by  quarters,  19^2-43 


Production  by  kinds 

I  ten 

• 
• 

• 

July-Sept,: 

19U2  : 

Oct, -Dec, 

.  19i+2 

:  Jan,-Mar,: 

;     19^3  : 

Apr,*-June:JUly-Sept. : 

Total 
cro^j  year 

• 
• 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Cottonseed  cake 

• 

• 

3.S 

12.7 

S.5 

7 

29. s 

Soybean  cake 

• 
• 

•  0 

9.0 

15.6 

18.1 

1?  6 

55.3 

linseed  cake 

• 
* 

1/ 

and  neal..,^,». 

3.3 

3.0 

5.0  . 

1.3 

12,1 

peanut  cake  " 

.0 

1.1 

2.g 

* 
• 

5.3 

25.5 

2S,2 

26,0 

15.0 

100.0  • 

• 

ProductioiL. 

"by  regions 

« 
• 

North.  Atlantic 

1.3 

1.9 

1/ 

1.H 

7.5 

ijorbii  Central 

• 

•  • 

.9 

10.1 

11.5 

11.3 

10.5 

SoutiBm  States. 

•  • 

3.7 

a2.,7  . 

13.1  . 

10.  s 

1/ 

2.3 

1+2.6 

Vs st 

• 
« 

.2 

1.^ ; 

1.7- 

1.5 

1/ 

5.6 

1/  Does  not.  include  cottonseed  and  flaxseed  fron- I9U3  crops  crashed 

in  this  quarter. 

Ko r     North  Atlantic  States  —  Denand  Strong 

Demand  for  all  types  of  feed  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  expected 
to  continue  strong  during  the  next  several  months,    Parmers  will  depend  to  a 
considerahle  extent  upon  feed  grain  and  "byproduct  feeds  shipped  in  from  the 
Midwest,    The  supply  of  feed  grains  grovm  locally  in  this  area  is  ahout  3 
percent  larger  thaji  last  year,  supplies  are  about  I9  percent  larger  than 

last  year  and  about  6  percent  ahovB  the  1937-^1  average.    The  quantity  of 
linseed  meal  produced  in  this  area  during  I9I+2-U3  prohahly  v/ill  "be  consider- 
a"bly  smaller  than  in  19^1'-iJ-2,  "but  noi-e  than  200,000  tons  of  soybean  meal  are 
expected  to  "be  produced  in  the  Eastern  States  during  19^2-^^-3,  v/hich  v/ill 
largely  offset  the  reduced  output  of  linseed  meal. 


North  Centra,!  States  —  Peed  G-rain  Supplies 
l4  Percent  Larger  than  in  iqUl-^g;  HaV 
Supply  11  Percent  Larger 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  in  the  North  Central  States  are  estimated  to  "be 
1I+  percent  larger  than  in  19U1-U2,    Hay  supplies  are  estimated  to  "be  11  per*- 
cent  larger.    Supplies  of  "both  feed  grains  and  hay  are  unusually  large, 
compared  with  recent  years,  in  the  Com  Belt  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
These  supplies  will  permit  a  considerable  expansion  in  livestock  production 
in  that  area.    Increases  over  19^+2  axe  small  in  sections  of  the  central 


EECEMBEH  1942 
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Corn  Belt,    Snow  and  cold  v^eather  d\iring  DecemlDer  proTDalDly  have  greatly 
increased  tlie  rate  of  feeding  of  grains  and- hay  in  this  region,  especially  in 
the  northern  section,  and  have  materially  increased  the  demand  for  Tsyproduct 
feeds  and  mixed  .feeds, 

Southern  States  -~  Good  Demand  for 
.Shipx>cd->Tin  C-rain 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  produced  in  the  South  in  19^2  are  ahout  the 
same  as  in  19^1»  "but  demand  for  feed  is  much  stronger  than  a  year  ago.  In 
recent  weeks  demand  for  grain  sorghums  has  increased  and  prices  have  gone  up  ■ 
considerahly.    Relatively  large,  quantities,  of  food  grains  and  feed  v/heat  are 
"being  shipped  into  this  area  from  the  Midwest  to  supplement  lo'calTy-grown 
feed.    Movement  of  feed  grains  and  other  feeds  into  this  area  prohahly  will 
increase  during  the  next  few  months,  as  the  grains  produced  locally  are 
virtually  used  up, 

Vest  —  Feed-G-rain  Supplies  Ample;  Hay,  Supplies  ■  ' ' 

■  -Small  in  Some  Areas 

Supplies  of  feed  grains  in  the  Western  States  are  alDOut  one-fourth 
larger  than  last  year,  "but  hay  supplies  are  slightly  smaller.    Demand  for  hay 
is  strong  in  the  region,  and  supplies  are  scarce  in  so'ne  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
States,    A  shortage  of  labor  and  the  transportation  difficulties  which  have 
developed  in  the  Vest  prohahly  will  continue  to  add  to  tbo  problem  of  dis- 
tributing hay  and  other  bulky  feeds  in  this  area  during  the  winter  months^--. 
High-pro tein  feeds  continue  scarce  in  the  region,  but  the  prospective  ship- 
ment of  soybeans  for  crushing  in  the  Vest  Coast  in  copra  millu  will  tend  to 
ease  this  situation. 
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Tatle  7--  Feed  grain  supply  Octooer  1  and  livestock  num"bers, 
average  1937-^1,  annual  19^1-^ 


Year  ' 

Corn 
s-oqjply 
Oct.  1  1/ 

Oats 
stocks 
Oct.  1  2/ 

:  Barley 
: production 

Grain  \ 
sorghums  ' 
prod^ytion' 

Total 
supply 

:     Grain-  : 
:  consuming:. 
:    animal  i 
:  units  h/  : 

Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 

'  Million 
bushels 

Million 
"bushel  s 

Million 
"bushels 

Million 
"bushels 

Million 
tons 

Millions 

Tons 

Average: 
1937-^1: 

3.062 

92U 

2gU 

77 

109.5 

132.5 

.83 

19^1  . 
19^  : 

3.323 
3,667 

966 
1,152 

362 
U26 

112 
107 

120.3 
13^.3 

IU2.7 
^  156.0 

.SU 
.86 

1/  Prodoiction,  plus  Oct o"ber  1  farm  and  commercial  stocks,  plus  com  o^vned  by  the 

Government  at  country  points. 

2/  October  1  farm  and  commercial  stocks. 

3/  Harvested  for  grain. 

4^/  January  1  following. 

5/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Table  8.-  Feed  grain  and  hay 

supplies,  by 

regions, 

1937-^2 

Geographical 
division 

Feed  grains  l/  ^ 

Hay  2/ 

Average 
1937-^1 

;  19^1 

•;   19U2  ; 

Average 
1937-^1 

;    19^1  ' 

19U2 

1,000" 
1  tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 
tons 

1,000 

tons 

North  Atlantic   

:  U,013 
33.727 

^7r989 

:  6,228 
.  ll+,288 
3.197 

109,Uli2 

U,lUo 
3^,225 
55.75^ 

6.257 
15.8I9 

^.129 

120, 32h 

i+,2gl 

38.137 
6U.756 

6.091 
15.792 

5,236 

13^,3^3 

13,287 

22.851 
27,iUi 

5,731 

11,611 

20, 823 

101, uuu 

11,825 
22,812 

30.358 
6,09^ 
13.^59 
22.6UO 

107,188 

lU.llO 
2k,0Ek 
35,196 
6,688 
lU,308 
;  22,201 

116,587 

East  North  Central  . . . . 
West  North  Central 

1/  The  corn  supply  October  1,  farm  and  commercial  stocks  "of  oats  October  1,  and 
production  of  barley  and  grain  sorghums  harvested  for  grain. 
2j  Production  plus  May  1  cajrry-over. 


DECEMBER  19^2 


Table  9,-  Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  hay:    Supply  and  disappearance. 

United  States,  19^1-14-2 


ly  Includes  com  ovmed  by  the  G-overnment. 

Table  10.-  Livestock:-f eed  price  ratios,  index  numbers,  adjusted  for  seasonal 

variation,  1939-U2  l/ 

  Hog-corn  price  ratio  (1920-39  =  100)  2/  


Year 


I9H1 
1942 

13kl 
13k2 

ISkl 
19^1 


Jan.;  Feb.;  Mar.;  Apr.*  May  ;  June;  July;  Aiig.'Sept.;  Oct.*  Nov.;  Dec. 


103 
118 


99 
12± 


138 
Ml. 


89        99      108      116      130      128      125  121  120  122 

126     iki     i42     1^6     1I48     152     ihG  156  i^U  3/136 

  Beef-corn  -price  ratio  (1920-39  =  lOO)  U/ 

135      120      115      110      109      117      116      111  108  106  11^ 

125      112      120      119      117      121      130      125  128  125  3/1I8 


99 
88 


101 


120 

112      120  119 

Butterfat-f eed    price  ratio  (1920-39  "  100 )  5/ 

102     109     125     131  129     115     107  99 

86       91      102      103      102      106      106  107 


!3 
_i6_ 


90 
102 


Bgfi-f eed  price  ratio  (1931-^0  =  ToO)  6/ 
98      117      116      130'    130      119      108  '93 


"SE  88" 
106  3/103 


90  85 
86  3/  88 


Year 

Carry-over 

:  Total 
'  .  supply 

:  Total 

beginning 

Farm 

;  Commercial ' 

 : — •  Pro- 
Total        ;  duction 

' disappear- 
:  ance 

Oft  T 

:  1,000 
:      bushel s 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

Corn 

19H1 
iqU2 

1+23.^97 

39,137 
33.6U1 

1/6^5,759  2,677.517 
1/492,238  3.175.15!+ 

3,323,276 
3.667.392 

2,831,038 

Oats 

19^1 

I9U2  : 

220,048 
191.688 

3,906 
2.109 

223.95^  1,176,107 
193.797  1.369,5^0 

1,400,061 
1.563,337 

1,206,264 

June  1 

Barlev 

19^1  : 
19^2 

65,615 
76.260 

U.726 
^,5^1 

70,3^1  358,709 
80.801  426,183 

1+29,050 
506.989  . 

3^8,249 

Kay 

May  1  ; 

19^1  ! 

19^2  : 

I ,  000           1 , 000 
tons  tons 
12,950  9^,238 

II,  259  105,323 

1,000 

tons 
107,188 
116,587 

1,000 
tons 
95,929 

 ^   107  112  _   11 7_   JL 21      123  113  10.8  i5_ 

1/  Ratio  for  each  month  divided  by  the  average  ratio  for  that  month. 
2/  Number  of  bushels  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  live  hogs, 
Chicago. 

3/  Preliminary  estimate. 

5/  Number  of  bushels  of  No.  3  Yellow  corn  required  to  bxxy  100  pounds  of  beef  steers, 
sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  all  grades,  Chicago. 

^/  Average  price  per  pound  for  butterfat  received  by  producers,  divided  by  average 
value  of  dairy  feed  per  pound.  United  States.     (See  Agricultural  Prices,  November  J>Q 
I9U2) 

6/  Average  price  per  dozen  for  eg^s  received  by  producers,  divided  by  average  value 
of  poultry  ration.     (Com  62  pounds,  wheat  lU  pounds,  oats  8  pounds,  barley  2  pounds 
bran.  9  pounds,  and  tankage  5  poxinds) 


Table  11.-  Prodxxction  and  stocks  of  specified  "byproduct  feeds, 

 llovember  ISkO  aiid  19^1.  and  Se-otem'ber-Novem'ber  19^42  

:  Novc  :  19^2 

Item 


I9U0     •  19U1     •  Sept. 


Oct. 


Production 


1,000 
tons 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal   :  288.0 

Soybean  cake  and  meal   :   

Linseed  cake  and  meal   :   

Peanut  cake  and  iceal   : 

G-luten  feed  and  meal   ; 

Brewers'  dried  grains  1 

Distillers'  dried  grains  ; 


15.1 

u-^.i 
6.3 

10.9 


,000 
ons 


Wheat  millfeeds   :  36^:^.7 


255.8 


S.7 

8.8 
19.^ 
3^^.  7 


1,000 

tons 

22I+.9 

IU5.6 

67.7 

1.2 

80,6 

15.7 
32.1 

1+05.7 


1,000 
tons 


330.0 
I6U.2 
79.6 
6.1 
79.7 
1^.3 
31. 8 

^33.2 


1/ 


Nov. 


1,000 
tons 

317.3 


9.1 

1/  79.2 
11.8 

30.5 

2/U03.O 


Stocks,  end  of  month  ; 

Cottonseed  cake  er.a.  meal   :  153.7 

Peanut  cake  and  meal  :  8,5 


356.9 
11.9 


IU6.5 

2.2 


13^.1 
1.8 


117. 
2, 


!_/  Domestic  grind.     Zj  Preliminary. 


Table  12.-  Prices  of  specifier"  feeds  per  100  pounds,  December, 

average  1931-I1O,  19'40,  and  191+1,  October-December  19^2, 
 an  i  December  19I+2  a^j  a  percenta^^e  of  a.verage  


Item 

1  Dec. 

I9U2 

[ Aver- 
*  age 

=  1931-' 
;  Uo 

iSko 

19^1 

Oct. 

:  Nov. 

Dec. 

1/ 

December  19I+2 

as  a 
•  percentage 
of  I93I--U0 

average 

:Dol.     Dol.  Dol.     Dol.      Dol.       Dol.  Pet. 

G-rains 

Corn,  No.  3  Yellov;,  Chicago 
Oats,  No.  3  White,  Chicago 
Barley,  No.  3.  Minneapolis 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  V/inter, 

Kansas  City  

Rye,  No.  2,  Minneapolis  ... 

Byproduct  Feeds 
Bran,  Standard,  Chicago  ... 
Middlings,  Standard,  Chicago 
G-luten  feed,  23  percent,  Chicago 
Hominy  feed.  White,  Chicago  .. 
Cottonseed  meal,  hi  percent, 

Chicago   

Soybean- meal,  kl  percent, 

Chicago   

Linseed  meal,  Minneapolis  2/  . 
Tankage,  digester,  60  percent, 

Chicago   

Brev/ers'  dried  grains,  Milwavitcee 
Distillers'  dried  grains, 

ncinnat  i  .  


:  ^  .06 

l.iO 

1.36 

1.3s 

1.1+1+ 

1.58 

II+9 

:  1.10 

1.19 

1.66 

1.1+6 

1.56 

1.65 

150 

:  I.3I+ 

1.06 

1.1+1 

1.26 

1.35 

1.51+ 

115 

;  1.1+5 

1.38 

2.00 

2.01 

2.05 

2.19 

151 

:  1.03 

.29 

1.21 

1.06 

1.06 

1.23 

llU 

:  1.03 

1.16 

1.62 

1.60 

1.70 

1.90 

181+ 

:  1.05 

1.16 

1.63 

1.63 

1.75 

1.90 

181 

:  1.16 

1.39 

1.1+2 

1.57 

1.61 

1.62 

ll+O 

:  1.20 

1.31 

1.53 

1.61+ 

1.66 

1.80 

150 

:  1.50 

1.76 

2.22 

2.10 

2.27 

2.35 

157 

*:  1.52 

1.1+8 

2.12 

2.1I+ 

2.3^ 

:  1.73 

1.1+1+ 

1.92 

1.32 

1.99 

2.15 

121+ 

:  2.21 

2.23 

3.59  3/' 3. 55 

1/3.55 

3/3.55 

161 

:  1.11 

1.26 

1.69 

1.50 

1„62 

1.85 

167 

1.53  1.72 

1.91 

1.96 

2.12 

2/  34  percent  protein,  1931~32.  1936,  and  Vjkl 
3/  BulK. 


byproduct  feeds  as  of  December  15» 
-1+2;  37  percent  protein,  other  years, 


